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ANCIENT GREEK COINS. 
VII. SYRACUSE, 3. 


BY FRANK SHERMAN BENSON. 








HE total destruction of the Athenian armament as just described 
produced two important results on the Syracusan policy; 
namely, an even more pronounced ascendency of the demo- 
cratic party, under whose rule this glorious triumph had been 
achieved, and a determination to continue the war against 
Athens, as a partial return to the Peloponnesian allies for 
their timely and powerful aid. To this end reinforcements 

were dispatched to the fleet which, under leadership of Sparta, was cruising 

around the Aegean sea, and was attacking or rousing to rebellion the richest 
dependencies of the wide-spread Athenian empire. 

The ill success of this expedition produced an ebullition of popular rage, 
which found expression in the banishment of all the aristocratic party-leaders, 
the chief of whom, Hermokrates, occupied the next few years in futile efforts 
to regain admission into his beloved native city, employing first persuasion 
and then force; a last desperate attempt resulting in his death, in 407 B. C. 
Meanwhile, in 409, had come the first great Carthaginian invasion, which being 
concentrated on the destruction of distant Selinous and Himera, did not 
directly affect Syracuse, where the next three years passed uneventfully. 
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But a glance at example No. 1 of the accompanying plate will show that 
before entering upon this period, B. C. 413-405, we must retrace our steps 
even beyond the date of the Athenian defeat, and must again turn our atten- 
tion to those earlier days when coin-art was making a first determined effort 
to free itself from the bonds of archaism and convention, and to fulfill the 
promise conveyed by the term Transitional Period. 


DEMOCRACY. 


92. Tetradrachm, wt. 267 grs. B. C. 425-415. (Pl. VII: 1.) Obv. #YPA— 
Head of nymph Arethousa to left, wearing earring, necklace, and hair confined by 
sphendone ornamented with stars; on ampyx a swan, and on band beneath sphen- 
done, engraver’s signature EYKAEI; around, four dolphins. Rev. Quadriga to left, 
horses galloping in step ; charioteer crowned by flying Nike; in exergue, two dolphins. 


Another well-known Syracusan coin-artist, Eukleidas, is now first repre- 
sented in this obverse; and the coupling of his work with a reverse display- 
ing all the mannerisms which distinguish Nos. 86 and 87 proves (as in the 
case of Euainetos in Nos. 88 and 8g), that Eukleidas also was a pupil of 
Eumenes, whom, again like the brother craftsman, he was destined to surpass 
both in technique and expression. 

This design gives us a charming and gracious head of Arethousa, the 
lady of the fountain, an identification established by the swan which is seen 
swimming upon the ampyx; while the gem-like delicacy of Eukleidas’ work 
is shown in the minuteness and perfection of the signature lettering EYKAEI, 
naturally illegible in the deep shadow of this reproduction, and decipherable 
indeed in the original only by the use of a lens. We have Pliny’s authority 
for the statement that the ancients were well acquainted with lenses, in the 
form either of a spherical glass shell filled with water, or of a ball of rock- 
crystal. But even without any such contemporaneous record, the microscopic 
fineness displayed here and in other less extreme examples would be a con- 
vincing proof that to these die and gem-engravers the use of some form of 
magnifier must have been familiar; since the production of so minute a device 
would have been impossible for an unaided eye, even although peculiarly 
adapted to this pursuit by nature and training. 

Comparing this reverse with Nos. 86 and 87 one sees so clearly all of 
Eumenes’ peculiarities — the horses wooden in aspect and advancing in per- 
fect step, the disproportionately large charioteer, and the carefully arranged 
wheel of four spokes — that no signature is necessary to determine the name 
of the engraver. At the same time we are impressed by the distinct advance 
in design and execution compared with those examples of Eumenes, already 
examined ; a sure sign that this must be one of his latest works, bordering 
indeed closely upon the time of the siege. 
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DEMOCRACY. 


93. Tetradrachm, wt. 268 grs. c. B.C. 415. (Pl. VII: 2.) Obv. SYPAKOSIQN 
Head of Arethousa to left, wearing double earring, plain necklace, and hair arranged 
in flowing locks confined in sphendone ; around, four dolphins ; on scroll beneath neck, 
engraver's signature EYKAEI. Rev. Quadriga to left, horses galloping; charioteer 
crowned by flying Nike; in exergue, dolphin. 

(From the Bunbury sale.) 


A new and entirely original conception of Arethousa, who is here repre- 
sented as diving down into her pool with upward-streaming tresses. This 
second obverse of Eukleidas compared with the preceding specimen shows 
the astonishing development possible when natural talents were stimulated by 
incessant practice and study. While this artist’s earlier head of the nymph is 
characterized by delicacy and youthful prettiness, his later portrayal shows 
such strength, power and dignity as are found in few examples of coin-art. 
Even the surrounding dolphins seem to possess the most vigorous and per- 
fectly developed physique. ‘This is apparent also in the reverse, where the 
dolphin of the exergue is an ideal type of activity and vigor; while the 
extension of its upper fin across the exergual line imparts to the figure a 
touch of charming originality, and displays the engraver’s assured command 
of tool and material. The quadriga-scheme exhibits no especial character- 
istic— except in likewise emphasizing the admirable mannerisms of Euklei- 
das — and indeed its similarity of arrangement to certain other schemes deter- 
mines our approximate date. 


In one of those charming essays on Hellenic and Renaissance subjects, 
which seem the spontaneous outpourings of a nature wherein were so rarely 
and happily combined a poetic temperament, brilliant scholarship, and a 
sympathetic admiration for the beauty and grandeur of ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion, John Addington Symonds, musing over the strange and fascinating life 
of the cultured Athenian, his active, varied occupations, his constant, stimu- 
lating intellectual pursuits, and his impassioned pride in the fair city of Pallas 
Athene, presents a vivid picture of the departure from Piraeus of that pow- 
erful armament which was confidently expected to overwhelm Syracuse and 
raise the greatness of imperial Athens to unimagined heights. He calls up 
“the pomp which went forth to Sicily that solemn morning, when the whole 
host prayed together and made libations at the signal of the herald’s trum- 
pet,” while as though in mockery of the cruel destiny preparing for this tri- 
umphant array “the sun shone, and the waves laughed, smitten by the oars 
of galleys racing to Aegina.” And then in sharp contrast to this dazzling 
spectacle he describes the sufferings of the Athenian captives in ‘“ those great 
glaring pits (the Latomie of Syracuse), where nine thousand freemen of the 
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proudest city of Greece were brought by an unexampled stroke of fortune to 
slavery, shame and a miserable end. Here they dwindled away, worn out by 
wounds, disease, thirst, hunger, heat by day and cold by night, heartsickness 
and the insufferable stench of putrefying corpses. The pupils of Socrates, 
the admirers of Euripides, the orators of the Pnyx, the athletes of the Lyceum, 
lovers and comrades and philosophers died here like dogs.” 


‘*Turn Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower the proud, 
Turn thy wild wheel in sunshine, storm and cloud.” 


Surely never could the fateful invocation of that gentle princess of 
Arthurian legend find a more perfect fulfillment than in the tragic chances 
of this ill-starred expedition. Sunshine in the pageant of the start and in 
the tranquil voyage, enlivened by hopeful anticipations, across the calm Ionian 
sea ; storm in the two years of continuous strife, first confident, then despond- 
ing ; and cloud in the deep humiliation of all in that great host whom death 
had passed by, cruel most in thus sparing. From loftiest heights to lowest 
depths indeed did ‘“ their own Rhamnusian Nemesis” lower the proud. 

Complete as was the abasement of the wretched conquered, no less over- 
whelming was the triumph of the victorious Syracusans, They had, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, “hung up the arms and spoils on the finest and largest trees 
along the river (Assinaros), and the conquerors, with garlands on their heads, 
with their own horses splendidly adorned, and cropping short the manes and 
tails of those of their enemies, entered the city, having, in the most signal 
conflict ever waged by Greeks against Greeks, and with the greatest strength 
and the utmost effort of valor and manhood, won a most entire victory.” It 
would indeed be strange if many a happy day of the new peace and tranquillity 
after those years of conflict, were not given up to rejoicing and self-congratu- 
lation at such incredible and unexampled success. 

But the final and crowning commemoration was fitly reserved for the 
anniversary of the surrender of Nikias, and on September 18, 412 B. C., there 
was held the first celebration of the Assinarian Games, which rivalled in 
splendor and religious veneration the Feast of Zeus Eleutherios established 
a half century earlier. As a portion of the prizes for these games a special 
issue of magnificent silver pentekontalitra — of which the Damareteia of Gelon 
(described under 68) would be the prototypes — was determined upon, to be 
engraved by that now acknowledged master in the art of die-sinking, 
Euainetos. 

We have already seen this artist’s work at Syracuse in the charming 
reverses Nos. 88 and 89, produced probably about 420 B. C., but shortly after 
this date he seems to have severed his connection with the Syracusan mint, 
while examples of his unsurpassed technique appear at Katane, as we shall 
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see, and also at Kamarina and perhaps Segesta. Be this as it may, his 
supremacy in the world of die-engraving was universally admitted, as is shown 
by his choice for the production of these commemorative dekadrachms. 


DEMOCRACY. 


94. Dekadrachm, wt. 665 grs. B.C. 412. (Pl. VII: 3.) Obv. .€YPAKOSIQN 
Head of Persephone to left, wearing wreath of barley-leaves, earring of three pendents, 
and necklace of pearls; beneath, engraver’s signature EYAINE; around, four dolphins. 
Rev. Quadriga to left, horses in high action ; charioteer crowned by flying Nike; in 
exergue, panoply consisting of helmet, cuirass, shield and greaves. 


From the very earliest days in which the artistic beauty and value of coins 
were recognized, this so-called ‘“ medallion” has excited such enthusiastic 
praise and unbounded admiration as have been accorded to no other product 
of the die-engraver’s skill. Winckelmann, that devoted worshiper of the 
classic in art, asserts that ‘it transcends all imagining,” and that “ beyond 
these coins human comprehension cannot go.” Dr. Head calls it ‘“ the chef 
d oeuvre of the art of coin-engraving.” Lenormant writes ‘“ Euainetos is 
the greatest of all artists in the branch that he has cultivated.” In fact all 
archaeologists who have attained eminence in the special field of numismatics, 
Von Sallet, Poole, Payne-Knight, Gardner, Evans, have with one accord up- 
held the supremacy of this matchless portrait of Kore, the pure, gentle win- 
ning maiden-goddess, with hair arranged in luxuriant, yet symmetrical tresses, 
and intertwined with the green barley-spray which symbolizes her divine youth 
and freshness as contrasted with the tranquil maturity of her middle life, typi- 
fied in certain issues by the full ripe ear. 

We see how Euainetos, taking for a model his own and the other earlier 
representations of Persephone, and retaining the conventional dolphin-scheme 
and pose of the head, has, by refining the features, glorifying the expression, 
and elaborating the accessories — waving locks, triple-pendent earring, and 
graduated pearl necklace — given us a vision of surpassing loveliness, which 
must always remain the true ideal of Demeter’s daughter, the Kore, sought 
far and wide, bewailed with ceaseless lamentations. 

Nor is the reverse type less notably grand and striking, the element of 
sensationalism, so apparent in Euainetos’ early work, being still a marked 
characteristic. The horses, perfectly modelled and harmoniously grouped, 
rush onward in free and diversified action, their course guided rather than 
stimulated by the goad of a charioteer whose forward-leaning pose betrays 
his anxiety to deserve the palm of victory which a gracefully floating Nike 
presents with rhythmic dignity. 

While this perfection of numismatic design and technique exalts these 
coins above all others of any age, it is their exergue which marks them as a 
peculiar issue. If our view that they were intended primarily for prizes in 
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games be a correct one, we should naturally expect them to bear some distinc- 
tive mark of such purpose; and this evidence is furnished by an inscription, 
AOAA (prizes), which was engraved beneath the arms. Unfortunately from 
its position this device in a large majority of cases — over ninety per cent — 
is missing, the module being usually of insufficient size to receive the impres- 
sion of both the flying Nike at the top and these letters at the bottom of the 
coin, and preference being properly given to the goddess. It was a custom 
of the Greeks after victory to erect on the battle-field a panoply consisting of 
the finest suit of armor belonging to the vanquished, which should thus as it 
were dedicate the scene of conflict to the deities who had protected and aided 
the victors. Plutarch, five centuries later, tells us that “ to this day in a tem- 
ple at Syracuse is shown a shield said to have been Nikias’s, curiously wrought 
and embroidered with gold and purple intermixed ;” and this resplendent 
armor of the Athenian general, having been stripped from him as he prostrated 
himself a wretched suppliant at the feet of Gylippos, was doubtless raised on 
high among the other victorious memorials, which were erected on the banks 
of the Assinaros before being borne in triumph to the city. Thus as a sec- 
ondary and explanatory type on coins intended for prizes in the commemo- 
rative games, no more peculiarly appropriate design could have been devised 
than this special panoply, rich in association of unsurpassed success. 

A proof that the transcendent charm and artistic value of this Persephone 
were as fully appreciated by the ancients as by ourselves is found in the wide- 
spread influence which Euainetos’ lovely conception exerted upon contempo- 
raneous and subsequent coinages. It was only to be expected that later Syra- 
cusan issues, of Agathokles and Hiketas, as well as the camp-pieces struck by 
the Carthaginians during their Sicilian wars, should follow this type; but we 
find that even distant states having no sympathy or affiliations with the great 
Doric city did not hesitate to appropriate the Sicilian goddess for their tutelary 
divinity. Examples of this have appeared under Neapolis and Arpi (Nos. 
34, 35), and we shall see the same head slightly modified decorating the coin- 
ages of Lokroi Opountioi, Pheneos and Messene in Hellas, of two leading 
cities in Crete, and of Metapontion in Magna Graecia, as well as the copious 
Siculo-Punic issues; while in the rude grotesques of later Gaulish and 
Iberian towns can still be dimly traced the curving barley-sprays and sportive 
dolphins whose native home was Sicilian Ortygia. 

More than this, Mr. Evans has discovered a reduced copy in the central 
relief of a certain series of £y/¢kes, broad shallow drinking-cups of thin black- 
colored pottery, which were abundantly produced throughout Sicily and Magna 
Graecia, in imitation of silverware. The original silver vases, probably of 
elaborate workmanship, must have formed a special class of interior decora- 
tion, and we may infer that in the most valuable and highly wrought examples 
actual dekadrachms were inserted. 
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The date assigned above for our especial coin is 412 B. C., but this must 
be understood as applying rather in general terms to the first issue of deka- 
drachms. There is such a variety of these dies from the hand of Euainetos, 
with different devices— his signature, a star, a cockle-shell, or a A — that it 
is impossible to distinguish the exact order of time. The probabilities are, 
however, that these issues extended well into the fourth century, perhaps 
nearly to the end of Dionysios’ reign. At the same time there is so little 
divergence in treatment of all the varieties that, as before mentioned — under 
No. 91—this determination of the exact date of the first issue, whichever it 
may have been, establishes a fixed epoch in the changing phases of artistic 
style, and furnishes a most valuable “ point of departure” for Sicilian coin- 
chronology. 


DEMOCRACY. 


95. Hemidrachm, wt. 33 grs. B. C. 412-405. (Pl. VII: 4.) Obv. 2Y Head 
of Pallas, three-quarter-face to left, wearing necklace and Phrygian helmet with triple 
crest; around, four dolphins: plain border. Rev. Quadriga to left, horses galloping ; 
charioteer crowned by flying Nike; in exergue, two dolphins: plain border. 

(From the Hobart Smith sale.) 


While this obverse type is in direct imitation of the grand facing head of 
Pallas Athene on a contemporaneous tetradrachm signed by Eukleidas, the 


quadriga-scheme — comparing it with the dekadrachm and with No. 11 of 
plate VI—is so wholly in the manner of Euainetos that the coin may well 
be considered an example of this artist’s skill in the more minute and delicate 
intricacies of his art. That Euainetos was an engraver of gems as well as of 
dies seems undoubted from certain peculiar touches visible even in the bold, 
strong treatment of his ‘ medallions ;” and the same delicacy of touch, which 
has been thought to give perhaps a shade of hardness to the Persephone 
head, produces, when devoted to such a small design as this, the perfection of 
microscopic sharpness and detail. 

Although in Sicily, Himera and not Syracuse was the peculiar abiding 
place of Athene, yet this goddess was held in high esteem in the latter city, 
and the stately remains of a spacious temple raised by the Syracusans in her 
honor form one of the few surviving memorials of ancient Ortygia. This 
worship, inherited probably from the mother-city Corinth, whose coinage was 
for centuries distinguished by the head of Pallas Athene, may account for her 
presence, rare indeed at Syracuse until later days, upon our coin. 


DEMOCRACY. 


96. Gold fifty-litra piece, wt. 44 grs. B.C. 409. (PI. VII: 5.) Obv. €YPAKO- 
=IQN Head of river-god to left: border of dots. Rev. €YPAKOSIQN on double base, 
above which, free horse prancing to right. 
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The first of the few gold coins in my collection, and worthy of careful 
attention owing to its charming style and unusual types. The head, evidently 
that of a river-god (whether Anapos or Assinaros seems uncertain) is mod- 
elled directly after similar examples of perhaps even greater beauty signed E, 
denoting the hand of Euainetos, whose activity did not confine itself to silver. 

The bridleless horse of the reverse, always the symbol of democratic free- 
dom, here probably distinguishes that entire predominance of the people, 
which, as already explained, had in 409 B. C. culminated in the complete dis- 
comfiture of the aristocratic party. The strong influence of this type on the 
Siculo-Punic coinages will appear later. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PAN-AMERICAN MEDAL. 


As the closing days of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo draw 
near, the design of the medal of award, to be presented to the successful 
competitors, is announced. A recent number of the Illustrated Supplement 
of the Mew York Tribune has an engraving of the devices, both obverse 
and reverse, which the piece is to bear, which we judge is reproduced from 
the plaster model of the medallist. Of course any final criticism, favorable 
or otherwise, of the manner in which the artist has presented his ideal, based 
on no better representation than is afforded by a newspaper half-tone, would 
be eminently unjust ; we shall therefore briefly describe the devices as they 
impress us after seeing the engraving only, quoting from the 7yzbune its 
comments on what the artist apparently had in mind. The medals, now in 
preparation, are to be of gold, silver or bronze, in accordance with the dif- 
fering awards of the juries, and all are to be size 40, American scale (two 
and one-half inches in diameter), while the cut before us enlarges its devices 
to nearly double that diameter. 

The designer is Hermon Atkins MacNeill, who was born in Chelsea, 
Mass., but is now a resident of New York. 

The obverse is intended to “show a group testifying the dominion of 
intellect over force.” A youthful female figure, without drapery, wearing 
only the Phrygian cap,— rather, we should say, a helmet of somewhat similar 
shape,— is advancing to the observer's right; her right hand, uplifted, holds 
a festoon of oak leaves and a large piece of drapery, which floats away 
behind her; this is partially caught again by her left hand, the left arm, bent 
upward at the elbow, being slightly extended backward, and behind her left 
side. The pose, while not ungraceful, is masculine rather than maidenly ; 
the face is partly turned to the observer, and the figure, typifying Intellect, 
seems to be virile and Amazonian rather than delicately feminine in character, 
—‘a strong-minded woman,” and perhaps not improperly so, if she would 
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maintain her dominion undisputed over Force; there is nothing sfzrztuelle 
about her; she is striding forward like a young athlete returning victorious 
from a contest, rather than like a graceful, intellectual girl; and she has a 
fearless, almost a triumphant air, as she bends her head and shoulders 
slightly back. Yet it is more than probable that when the reduction to the 
medal size is completed, we shall discover, in the creation of the artist’s 
fancy, a typical American girl, self-reliant, and confident of her power, very 
different from the ‘‘composite beauty” of an earlier Exposition medal, but 
as charming as her sisters beyond the Atlantic; not helpless, but a “ help- 
meet,” and ready to bear her part, as duty calls. 

Force, over which she holds an undisputed sway, is typified by a bison 
or “buffalo,” by whose side she is advancing, and the bull, with lowered 
head, as if ready for combat with some rival monarch of the prairie, is 
moving to the right also; his shaggy neck and hump are encircled by fes- 
toons of oak. The idea of strength and power is clearly brought out; but 
there is something in the “action” of the animal which reminds one of the 
strenuous effort of an ox straining under the yoke at his master’s word, and 
which is not fully in harmony with the ideal as it is announced to us. There 
is willing submission to the power of superior intellect, but there is withal an 
atmosphere suggestive not so much of conscious physical power in reserve 
as of present laborious effort; and save that we have a “ buffalo,”— with its 
evident hint of the location of the Exposition,—one almost expects to see 
the plough presently appear behind the group. 

Just what the drapery signifies, is not clear from the picture; possibly it 
is intended, as it floats backward in the breeze, to suggest the rapid progress 
of the country; or perhaps when the medal has been struck, we shall find 
it has the stars and stripes of the national flag ; but in the engraving it seems 
rather as if the intellectual maiden was attempting to throw a large blanket 
over the back of her bovine companion. The legend is PAN-AMERICAN EX- 
position the letters x and p nearly concealed by the portion of drapery held 
in the right hand of the female figure. In the exergue is a small tablet for 
inscription, and just beneath it is the name of the artist. 

The reverse seems to us much more satisfactory in execution. Here we 
have two seated figures, both well worked out, and eminently native Ameri- 
can in their characteristic costumes, attitudes, and repose; the contrast 
between the restfulness of these figures and the restless, eager activity of 
those on the obverse, is strong indeed. The one on the right is a little 
nearer the observer than his companion; he wears the full-feathered head- 
dress of the North American Indian chief; his long hair falls upon his shoul- 
ders; he has a necklace of the claws of the grizzly bear; his dress is of 
deer-skin, long thongs of which cover the upper part of his left arm, and his 
left hand rests upon a circular shield, which bears on a central circle the map 
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of North America; with his right hand he offers his companion the pipe of 
peace, which is decorated with the customary turkey-feathers, and has a 
smoking bowl. This second figure, seated, with limbs crossed, extends his 
right hand slightly to receive the pipe; and in his peculiar posture, his short- 
sleeved robe, his characteristic head-dress, etc., is as evidently a South 
American Indian as his associate is from the northern continent. Leaning 
against the mound on which the Indians are seated is a second shield, at the 
left, with South America in its central circle, and the name of the artist on 
the rim. The weapons of warfare have been laid aside; not one is to be 
seen, unless it be a small quiver of arrows fallen to the ground, and, if it 
be a quiver, partly covered by the drapery of the northern warrior and be- 
neath his foot,—but which seems to be rather a fold of his robe in the 
engraving ; in the upper part of the field, in two lines, BvrraLo | vV-S-A- MCMI 
Mr. MacNeill says, as the Zyzbune states, that he has aimed “to produce 
a design that could be mistaken for nothing not American, and he thinks that 
in that feature he has succeeded.” There can be no doubt that this is the 
case, for it is altogether and exclusively American in its symbolism,—a_ wide 
departure from the conventional designs of the past; and while the obverse 
does not appeal to us as so successful in expressing the ideal of the artist 
as does the reverse, we are quite ready to hope that the defects noted are 
largely due to the enlarged design which we have described, and that these 
will disappear when the piece is reduced to its normal size. M. 





COIN PORTRAITS. 


One of the latest achievements of the lamented M. Jean P. Six, the distin- 
guished numismatist, was the identification of two portraits. Coins of Cos show 
that the statue from Halicarnassus, formerly supposed to have stood in the chariot on 
the Mausoleum, really represents Mausolus. The Heracles head on certain Syrian 
and Mesopotamian coins is claimed to be a portrait of Alexander, and the Sidon 
sarcophagus, and the head in the Lateran, support this claim. The type of the 
Louvre statue may possibly have been created by Lysippus, 336 B. C. Certain coins 
having the head with the horns of Zeus Ammon, and an elephant skin, represent not 
Alexander the Great, but Alexander the son of Roxanna. 





ROMAN COINS FOUND IN INDIA. 


A ovuantity of Roman denarii have been found in Pakli, in the Hazara district, 
India. Just how many coins the hoard contained does not appear, but they range 
over a considerable period. The earliest is a denarius of Q. Curtius and M. Junius 
Silanus, assigned to about 114 B. C.; others were struck shortly after the death of 
Julius Caesar; the majority belong to the reign of Augustus ; there are two of Tiber- 
ius, and finally, after an interval of nearly a century, is a denarius of Hadrian. That 
Roman coins struck more than two centuries apart should have been brought together 
in a hoard in India, is certainly a curious as well as an interesting fact. 
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THE PROPOSED CANADIAN COINAGE. 


In view of the fact that it has been virtually determined to establish a 
Mint in Canada, the numismatists there have been discussing its prospects, 
and suggesting designs for the various denominations which will probably 
be struck. We find in a Montreal paper a practical suggestion in this 
direction, which is signed J. A. W., and proposes that the new issues shall 
be called ‘‘ Beavers,’— the idea being, of course, to make them as distinctly 
Canadian as possible, whether or no the fact may be that they will be un- 
likely to circulate to any great extent outside of the country in which they 
originate. As the beaver is now regarded as the national symbol of Canada, 
this proposal is a happy one. 

Following out his suggestion ‘to make the coins as distinctly Canadian 
as possible,” he would have the beaver as the characteristic device, with the 
value of the coin, in its various denominations, above — ONE | BEAVER (equal 
to ten dollars, U. S. currency), HALF | BEAVER (the equivalent of five dollars), 
etc. This symbol and its value enclosed within an open wreath of Canadian 
maple leaves ; the branches crossed at the base, and their tips separated by 
a crown over the words of value. He thinks this use of the name and the 
symbol on the coin itself would prevent them from being popularly called 
“five dollar” or “ten dollar” pieces. On the reverse he would place the 
British arms, crowned, and with the customary supporters, surrounded with 
EDWARD VII DEI GRATIA, the date below, and in an outer circle, DOMINION OF 
CANADA,—“‘ in this way maintaining in a very positive and distinctive manner 
their purely Canadian character,” while “no less distinctly showing their im- 
perial connection.” 

The writer of the article under notice thinks, indeed, that these pieces 
will circulate abroad largely, perhaps more than at home. This does not 
seem to us so probable as it does to the inventor, who thinks their export 
will prove “a very potent advertising medium.” Possibly he is right in this 
view, but unless Canadian money is struck for Canadian circulation, it is 
difficult to see what the mother country gains by yielding its prerogative, or 
the Dominion by the privilege granted it. Experience shows that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, the coin exported is speedily melted up into bars. The 
people to whom these Canadian exports would be sent have already coinages 
of their own, and it is highly improbable that a foreign issue, from whatever 
source, would displace it to such an extent as to attract public notice without 
immediate steps to exclude it, or would prove the “ potent advertising me- 
dium” that he anticipates. 

The United States tried the experiment of displacing Mexican silver 
dollars by the Trade Dollar, for use in China; but in spite of the fact that 
the new coin was of greater intrinsic value, and quite as attractive in appear- 
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ance, as the older one, and further, that it was of as fine or finer metal from 
an unquestioned source, the conservative Chinese merchant preferred the 
more familiar Mexican pieces; and, as is well known, the attempt to find a 
foreign market for our surplus silver proved an utter failure. And this, not- 
withstanding there was no national Chinese coinage to be displaced. 

The Maria Theresa dollars of Austria are still struck in the same types 
and substantially the same values as they were nearly two centuries ago, and 
are in constant demand in certain quarters; but the Canadian merchants are 
not in touch with either the Chinese, the East Indian or the African markets 
to any great extent, and it is difficult to discover where else they could find 
an opening abroad for their coinage, especially for one of gold. 

A gold currency, however desirable from many points of view, is not 
adapted to popular use. If it serves as the basis on which the paper money 
can rest, without question as to its stability, the Canadian banks would no 
doubt prefer to use a Canadian coin as their reserve to protect their paper; 
but the belief that ‘the golden tokens of the wealth and prosperity of the 
Dominion will receive a heartier welcome than the most genial of agents, 
and declare with greater force and conclusiveness the wealth of the country 
than could be accomplished by tons of literature,” has patriotic sentiment 
rather than hard fact for its basis. 

That the coinage proposed is thought to be unnecessary by practical 
financial men in Canada is frankly admitted by our promoter, and with such 
a consensus of opinion among those better qualified to discuss the question 
than we on this side of the line can do, it seems to show very conclusively 
to an outsider that the proposed plan is hardly likely to produce the results 
which he would like to see from the prospective coinage. 





COINAGE OF EDWARD VIL. 


Tue British Mint is now busily engaged in preparing the dies for the 
new coinage of the realm, made necessary by the accession of Edward VII, 
and for the first time in many years the mint will not issue any new money 
at Christmas; the demand for bright silver for the ‘‘ Christmas boxes” is 
always large at that time, but this year there will be no issue from Victorian 
dies to meet it. The first coins of King Edward VII will, however, appear 
early in 1902. Before the date of issue this coinage will be heralded by a 
royal proclamation, which will minutely describe the character and appearance 
of each denomination, as without this ancient formality the pieces could not 
legally be put into circulation. Then will follow the ceremony of destroying 
the dies of the Victorian coinage. 
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When the new issue appears there will no doubt be a great demand for 
specimen pieces, as the past has shown that not only professional collectors, 
but a great multitude of the people, lay aside impressions of the first issues, 
especially the silver, as souvenirs; in this way large quantities are taken 
out of circulation and hoarded; to prevent a scarcity, and the consequent 
enhancement of the face value, particularly of the minor coins, it is requisite 
that a plentiful supply should be struck before any are issued, and it is prob- 
able that a second issue will follow much earlier than would otherwise be the 
case, as it is the first alone which has a sentimental value. The Victorian 
coinage will be gradually withdrawn, and this will also have a tendency to 
increase the demand for the new issue. 

The mint is also busy at the present time with the preparation of the 
special army medals for the troops who have been engaged in the war in 
South Africa; of these medals it is said that the Duke of Cornwall and York 
gave away between 1,400 and 1,500 during his recent visit to Canada, and 
there are about a thousand more still to be distributed by the militia depart- 
ment to Canadians alone; the number to be presented to officers and men 
from other colonies, and in Great Britain, is very great, and this demand, 
with the preparation of the new dies, involves enormous labor at the mint. 

W. P. C. 





THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
[Continued from Vol. XXXVI, page 19.] 
Again I have to insert pieces previously undescribed. 
V. THE UNITED STATES. B.1. Medical Colleges. 


1665. Obdverse. Within a beaded circle, a pillar entwined by serpent, with cock, 
to left, above. Beneath: Avvaywis Lofia Kat Atpyrua Inscription: coLLEGIuM 
MEDICO—CHIRURGICALE PHILADELPHIENSE | * 

Reverse. Half wreath of laurel leaves, tied below (incused). 

Gold, bronze. 22. 35mm. Edge of obverse cabled. With loop, red-green rib- 
bon, and transverse bar.' I owe inspection to the Dean of the Faculty, Prof. Seneca 
Egbert of Philadelphia. 


B. 2. Flospitals. 


1666. Odverse. Silvered centre, upon which the Geneva Cross in red. Above: 
—.+—aARMY —-+— Below: —+— NURSES — + — 
Bronze. With ribbon, bearing the same words in silver. Nichols, this Journal, 
April, 1901, p. 113.? 
1 The name of the department (Medicine, Dentistry, 2 Mr. Nichols gives also, upon his preceding page, a 
or Pharmacy) in which the medal is given, is in enamel seventeenth medal of the Woman’s Relief Corps, of 


upon the bar, and on the reverse the name of the re- the series indicated by No. 1522. 
cipient, and the occasion of the award. 
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F. 3. Pharmacists’ Tokens. 


1667. Obverse. QUICK DRUG CO. 
Reverse. GOOD FOR | egies | 


' 


| SEATTLE | WASH. 


SODA 


Aluminum. 16. 25mm. Wright, 7e Numismatist, August, 1901, p. 213, No. 


1589. 


The following extraordinary token may perhaps be admitted here. 

1668. Odverse. THIS CHARM | IF | CARRIED in the | POCKET PREVENTS | BALD 
HEAD, | HARD WORK | LOVE, WARTS on the NOSE | BICYCLE FACE, | WAR CRAZE | 
SWELLED HEAD, INSANITY | UNHAPPY MARRIAGE | DARK BROWN TASTE | DELIRIUM TRE- 


MENS | and PUNCTURED TIRES. 


Reverse. TT. ¥. OLNER | WITH | GREAT WESTERN | TLG. CO, | CHICAGO, ILL. 
Aluminum. 20. 31mm. /did,, p. 210, No. 1562. 


VI. GREAT BRIT 
Dr. Thomas John Barnardo, F. R. C. S. Ed. (1845- 


AIN. A. Personal. 


), of London. 


1669. Odverse. Within circular depressed field, a draped female (Charity) fac- 
ing, with three well dressed children, one of them in sailor’s garb, while three others, 
indigent and kneeling, request to join them. Below: J. A. RESTALL Inscription: 
““WHOSO SHALL RECEIVE ONE SUCH LITTLE CHILD IN MY NAME RECEIVETH ME” 


Reverse. Within laurel branches tied 
SENTED | To | George Manning (engraved) 
SERVICE 


by ribbon: ‘‘D® BARNARDO’S HOMES ” | PRE- 
| FOR | GOOD CONDUCT | AND | LENGTH OF 


Silver. 32. 50mm. In the Boston collection. 


Joseph Miller ( 
Besides No. 1629, see also No. 774. 


), of Chelsea. Pharmacist.' 


B. 2. Hospitals. 


1670. St. Andrew’s Ambulance Association. 1882. Badge. 
Wright, Cat. XV, Brighton, England, 1901, III, No. 180. I have as yet been 


unable to obtain the description of this. 


C. Medical Events. 
Insanity of King George III. Besides Nos. 1150-1172, and 1576, there is 
1671. Odverse. Laureated nude bust to right, with flowing hair. Upon trun- 
cation: 1‘ MILTON *F Inscription: GEORGIVS * III ‘ DEI ‘ GRATIA. (as in No. 1164.) 
Reverse. As that of No. 1157, with exergue: 23 APRIL 1789, save that VISITED 


— ST PAULS is absent. 


Gilt bronze. 20. 33mm. In the Boston collection. 





The regular sequence is now resumed. 


VII. HOLLAND. B. 2. Hospitals. The Dutch Medical Gardens. (Continued.) 


Amsterdam. 


1672. Obdverse. Within a waving circle: Aesculapius, in high relief, erect and 
with serpent-staff. At sides, plants in vases upon pedestals. Behind, the gate of a 
temple. Legend: MAXIMUS. AEGRIS . AUXILIATOR . ADEST . 

Reverse. Within similar circle, the city arms upon a shield crowned and resting 


upon an altar, the front of which is a tablet. 


1 The identity of the above person having hitherto 
been in some doubt, Prof. Wm. G. Farlow of Harvard 
University, has kindly sent me this note. “ Britton, 
Biog. Index of British and Irish Botanists, gives Joseph 
Miller, apothecary, as Demonstrator at Chelsea, 1740- 
1748. He wrote Botanicum officinale, 1722, MS. (pub- 
lished, London, 1772); Icones Plantarum at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall; and Herbarium, in twenty-two volumes. 


Behind, a spatula entwined by a serpent, 


The authorities cited are Pritzel’s Thesaurus; B. D. 
Jackson’s Guide to the Literature of Botany; the Cor- 
respondence of Richard Richardson, Yarmouth, 1855; 
and Semple, Memoirs of the Botanic Garden at Chel- 
sea, 1878. Whether the J. Miller who wrote ‘On the 
Effects of Oil in the Case of the Bite of Serpents,’ in 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, 1799, was the same 
person or not I am unable to say.” 
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transversely, and two cornucopiae filled with flowers and fruit. Inscription: HORTI 
MED. AMSTEL. LIBER. INGRESSUS. 

Silver, bronze, lead. 32. 50mm. (For Physicians.) Van Orden, pl. II, No. 5; 
Dirks, pl. I, fig. 11; Minard, p. 59, No. 88, fig.; Proceedings Manchester Num. Society, 
1866, p. 67; Neumann, No. 35245; Revue delge, 1858, p. 384; /bid., 1859, p. 84, No. 
40. In the Government, Disbrow, and Boston collections. 


1673. As preceding, but in size 36. 57mm. Upon rim: HIERONYMUS DE BOSCH 
:, H. N (HIERONYMI FILIUS HIERONYMI NEPOS). NATUS AMSTEL. D. XXIII MART, MDCCL 
In the Government collection. 


1674. As preceding, but 25. 38mm. Upon the rim of one specimen, there was 
engraved : SOCIUS COLLEGII QUOD CIVIUM AMSTELODAMENSIUM SALUTI PROSPICIT 
Revue belge, 1859, p. 75. In the Government collection. 


1675. Obdverse. As reverse of preceding. No inscription. 
Reverse. Blank. 
Brass. 24. 37mm. In the Boston collection. 


1676. Odverse. Scroll, with flowers. Inscription: (rosette) THEA — TRVM 
(rosette) ACADEMICVM (rosette) Exergue, rosette. Edge rosetted. 

Reverse. Blank. (For Surgeons.) 

Oval. 18x27. 35x42mm. Minard, p. 60, No. 91, fig. 


1677. Obverse. Skeleton, facing, and holding flowers in left hand. Inscription: 
ANATOMIA AESTIVA 

Reverse. Blank. (For Surgeons.) 

Oval, truncated above and below. 30x32. 38x4omm, /did., p. 60, No. 92, fig. 


1678. Obverse. Skeleton, to left, placing hour-glass in tomb, at side of which 
an aloe plant, with flower at left. 

Reverse. M®, after which the name of recipient, engraved. 

20. 30mm. /did., p. 61, No. 95, fig. 


Haarlem. 

1679. Odbverse. Plants. Inscription: HORTUS MEDICUS HARLEMENSIS 
Reverse. SIG: LIB: INGR: IN : HORT: MED: 1700-198 (For Pharmacists.) 
Revue belge, 1858, p. 408. 


The Hague. 

1680. Obdverse. Within a circle: Apollo, head irradiated, with ornate bow, 
quiver, and lyre. At his feet the dead python. Legend: 1uvANTE—NuUMINE In- 
scription : COLLEG : PHARM : HAGIENS : [751 

Reverse. Within a circle: An aloe in pot, upon which name of recipient. At 
sides, reversed cornucopiae filled with flowers and fruit. Inscription: LIBER INGREs- 
SUS HORTI. MEDICI 17,951 (the fifth of August.) Another specimen has 17,5551. 

Brass. 28. 44mm. Dirks, I, p. 252, pl. XLII, No. 1; Revue belge, 1858, p. 
409; Minard, p. 41, No. 194, fig. In the Government and Boston collections, 


1681. Obverse. Device as in preceding, but less ornate. s. COLL. PHARMAC — 
HAGIENSIVM : 1629 1uvANte — Numine Edge laureated. 

Reverse. Blank, for number. 

Oval. 22x26. 35x42mm. /did,, p. 41, No. 193, fig. 


Utrecht. 

1682. Obverse. Within circle: Aesculapius facing, in cloak and with staff, be- 
tween pillars upon which are plants. Inscription: COLLEGIUM * PHARMACEUTICUM ‘ 
MDCCLXXVI ° 

Reverse. Within a circle: An altar upon which a spatula entwined by a serpent, 
two cornucopiae, and a crowned shield with the city arms. Inscription: LIBER * IN- 
GRESSUS * HORTI * MED * ULTRAIECT ° 
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Bronze, brass. 33. 52mm. Van Loon, Verfolge, II, p. 102, pl. XLVII, p. 514; 
Van Orden, p. 13; Dirks, pl. CI, fig. 7; Revue dbelge, 1858, p. 449. In the Govern. 
ment and Boston collections. 


Batavia, Dutch India. 
1683. Exposition of Botanic and Zoological Gardens, 1877. 
Silver. By Van der Kellen. Schulman Cat., Amersfoort, May, 1890, No. 777. 
I have failed as yet to obtain its description. 
B. 2. Hospitals. 


Amsterdam. The Foundling Hospital (Aalmoezeniers Weeshuis).' 

1684. Obverse. The trunk of an old oak tree (the city of A.), from a branch of 
which hangs a shield, with s. p. g. A. (Senatus Populusque Amstelodamensis.) Against 
it a cornucopia, with grapes, grain, a cypress wreath and burning torch crossed by a 
peacock’s feather, and money (representing the sources of income of the hospital). 
In front, a nursing woman on her knees, covering a new-born infant with a veil, and 
pointing to the cornucopia. At left, two children. Above, in a triangle, the All-seeing 
Eye. Jj. G. HOLTZHEY FEC. Inscription: ALMA MATER | NUTRIRE INCEPIT | I JAN, 
MDCLXVI 

Reverse. The city arms with an imperial crown. Around, and connected by 
ribbons, the arms of the eight regents and six regentesses. Among the former, those 
of Dr. Jan Van Alphen. Inscription: MUNIFICENTIA MODERATORUM | PRIMO CENTESI- 
MO NATALI | MDCCLXVI 

Gold, silver, bronze. Van Loon, Verfolge, p. 421, No. 379. In the Brettauer 
collection. 

There are several medals of the Lutheran Diaconal Orphan Asylum of Amster- 
dam, which are frequently classed as among those of hospitals. Two of these, of 1757 
and 1778, are in the Boston collection. As the institution is for the care of the poor 
rather than of the sick, I do not include them in the present enumeration. 


1685. Do. Lutheran Hospital Nurses’ Institute. 

Inauguration of, 1772, by B. D. van Calker. 

Silver. 22. 35mm. Numismatic Circular, March, 1899, No. 52434. 

1686. Do. Catholic Hospice of St. Jacques. 1866. By Elion. 

Bronze. 44. 7omm. Schulman Cat., 8 May, 1899, No. 896. 

1687. Do. Hebrew Society for aiding Lying-in Women. 

[bid., Sept., 1891, No. 74. 

Delft. 

Hospice du St. Esprit. This is merely a home for the poor, and therefore is not 
numbered. 


Gouda. 

Do. Do. For the sick. 

1688. Obdverse. A dove, with head irradiated and outspread wings. 

Reverse. W, between 16 — 60 

15. 23mm. Minard, /oc. cet, p. 102, No. 181, fig. Upon presenting this jeton, 
the sick person or woman after confinement received the wine remaining after Com- 
munion, 

1689. Odverse. As above. 

Reverse. T, between 16— 60 

15. 23mm. /did., p. 103, No. 181, fig. This was exchanged for a basket of 
turf (peat). 

Groningen. 

Asylum for Deaf Mutes. 1840 (Fiftieth Anniversary) and 1890 (Centennial). 

See under Personals, Guyot, Nos, 1558 and 1559. 


1 Previous to 1825 orphans were also admitted, but at this date other provision was made for them. 
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The Hague. 
1690. Jewish Hospice, Construction of, 1841. 
Bronze. 25. 40mm. Baer Cat., Paris, Jan., 1898, No. 92. 


Leeuwarden. Hospital. 

1691. Obverse. Elaborate coat of arms, with legend: TAN. suB TEG TUT In- 
scription : LARGIMUR CUI ET QUANTUM FAS EST Exergue: NIL PRECLARIUS AUXIL: | 
QUAM FERRE RUENT | TRADERE PAUP : VICTUM | MIS : QUE MEDERI 

Reverse. The building. Upon ground at left: £. a. Inscription: QuID DEORUM 
DIGNIUS EST SOLIO Exergue: GEROT(ROPHIUM) : DIAC(ONIAE) : CIV(ITATIS) | LEOV(AR- 
DIAE) : CON(DITUM) : | MDCCLVIII 

Silver. 24. 39mm. Van Loon, /oc. cit., No. 344. Upon building the hospital. 
| have impressions from Dr. Brettauer of Trieste. 


Leyden. Hospice Ste. Catharina.’ 

1692. Odverse. Within a circle, the city arms; two crossed keys upon a shield. 
Above, 1573. (Pfeifferand Ruland wrongly transform these figures, making 1537.) In- 
scription: + GEDENCT + DER + ARMEN ‘ 

Reverse. Within a beaded circle, a wheel with one of the spokes crossed, sur- 
rounded by six crescents and a crown. 

Copper. 15. 23mm. Pfeiffer and Ruland, p. 21, No. 26; Storer, Sanztarian, 
July, 1888, No. 459; Minard, p. 174, No. 39, fig. In the Boston collection. 


Maestricht. Hospital of St. Servatius. 

1693. Odverse. A large key? or person sitting in a chair? (device effaced). 
Inscription : HOSPITALIS — Sti SERVATY - : 

Reverse. A skulland crossed femora. Inscription: TRAIECTI AD MOSAM | . 1689. 

Lead. 22. 34mm. Schulman, Arnhem Cat., 1899, p. 107, No. 124. In the 
Boston collection. 


Utrecht. Hospital for Children. 

1694. Obdverse. A sick child in bed, to left, with medicine, etc. at side. 

Reverse. Above laurel and rose branches tied by ribbon, “ Puss-in-boots,” a 
Chinese child, and a Dutch girl, supporting a cartouche upon which: PopPEN | TEN- 
TOON STELLING (the Exhibition of Dolls) | April 1889 (incused.) 

Gold, silver, bronze, composition, tin. 31. 49mm. The proceeds of the Exhi- 
bition were given to the hospital. In the Boston collection. 


Do. Hospital for Consumptives. 

1695. Obdverse. At left a draped female exhibits a crowned cartouche medallion, 
surrounded by branches of laurel, of the Queen Regent Emma, to left. At sides 
above, two nude children upon niches, assist and uphold a band upon which: 18g90- 
1898 At right, a seated draped female, to left, points to the chateau now the Con- 
sumptives’ Hospital. Above it: ORANJE NASSAU OORD Exergue: HET. ZIJ . GROOT. 
IN. ALLES . WAARIN. OOK. EEN. KLEIN . VOLK. GROOT. KAN. ZIJN (It [the Netherlands] 
is grand in everything that a small nation can be.) 

Reverse. At left, above, a crowned armorial shield with bands. At right: AAN | 
HARE MAJESTEIT | EMMA | KONINGIN (scroll) WEDUWE | REGENTES | VAN HET KONING- 
RIK . | 23 Nov. 1890 (scroll) | 31 AuG. 1898 | (scroll) | HET DANKBARE | NEDER- 
LANDSCHE | VOLK. Below, and at left, crossed branches of orange (Holland) and palm 
(Waldeck-Pyrmont). Exergue, in right hand corner: BEGEER. 

Light bronze. Rectangular. 36x50. 58x80mm. Struck at Utrecht by C. J. 
Begeer. In the Government and Boston collections. 

1 This institution, built in 1125 according to ancient M. Dozy, Archivarius of Leyden, through the late Dr. 
historians, but perhaps more probably in the middle of J. J. B. Vermyne. Minard also states that in 1575 the 
the thirteenth century, was definitely for hospital pur- States of Holland endowed the hospital with the reve- 
poses. On its site there are now a school and the city nues of the Convent of St. Agnes that it might care for 


Auditorium, while the hospital chapel serves as a the plague cases caused by the famine. 
French church. I have this information from Mr. Ch. 
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Bronze, brass. 33. 52mm. Van Loon, Verfolge, II, p. 102, pl. XLVII, p. 514; 
Van Orden, p. 13; Dirks, pl. CI, fig. 7; Revue belge, 1858, p. 449. In the Govern- 
ment and Boston collections. 


Batavia, Dutch India. 
1683. Exposition of Botanic and Zoological Gardens, 1877. 
Silver. By Van der Kellen. Schulman Cat., Amersfoort, May, 1890, No. 777. 
I have failed as yet to obtain its description. 
B. 2. Hospitals. 


Amsterdam. The Foundling Hospital (Aalmoezeniers Weeshuis).' 

1684. Obverse. The trunk of an old oak tree (the city of A.), from a branch of 
which hangs a shield, with s. p. g. A. (Senatus Populusque Amstelodamensis.) Against 
it a cornucopia, with grapes, grain, a cypress wreath and burning torch crossed by a 
peacock’s feather, and money (representing the sources of income of the hospital), 
In front, a nursing woman on her knees, covering a new-born infant with a veil, and 
pointing to the cornucopia. At left, two children. Above, in a triangle, the All-seeing 
Eye. Jj. G. HOLTZHEY FEC. Inscription: ALMA MATER | NUTRIRE INCEPIT | I JAN, 
MDCLXVI 

Reverse. The city arms with an imperial crown. Around, and connected by 
ribbons, the arms of the eight regents and six regentesses. Among the former, those 
of Dr. Jan Van Alphen. Inscription: MUNIFICENTIA MODERATORUM | PRIMO CENTESI- 
MO NATALI | MDCCLXVI 

Gold, silver, bronze. Van Loon, Verfolge, p. 421, No. 379. In the Brettauer 
collection. 

There are several medals of the Lutheran Diaconal Orphan Asylum of Amster- 
dam, which are frequently classed as among those of hospitals. Two of these, of 1757 
and 1778, are in the Boston collection. As the institution is for the care of the poor 
rather than of the sick, I do not include them in the present enumeration. 


1685. Do. Lutheran Hospital Nurses’ Institute. 

Inauguration of, 1772, by B. D. van Calker. 

Silver. 22. 35mm. Numismatic Circular, March, 1899, No. 52434. 

1686. Do. Catholic Hospice of St. Jacques. 1866. By Elion. 

Bronze. 44. 7omm. Schulman Cat., 8 May, 1899, No. 896. 

1687. Do. Hebrew Society for aiding Lying-in Women. 

[bid., Sept., 1891, No. 74. 

Delft. 

Hospice du St. Esprit. This is merely a home for the poor, and therefore is not 
numbered. 

Gouda. 

Do. Do. For the sick. 

1688. Obverse. A dove, with head irradiated and outspread wings. 

Reverse. W, between 16 — 60 

15. 23mm. Minard, doc. ci¢., p. 102, No. 181, fig. Upon presenting this jeton, 
the sick person or woman after confinement received the wine remaining after Com- 
munion. 

1689. Obverse. As above. 

Reverse. T, between 16 — 60 

15. 23mm. /did., p. 103, No. 181, fig. This was exchanged for a basket of 
turf (peat). 

Groningen. ea 

Asylum for Deaf Mutes. 1840 (Fiftieth Anniversary) and 1890 (Centennial). 

See under Personals, Guyot, Nos, 1558 and 1559. 


1 Previous to 1825 orphans were also admitted, but at this date other provision was made for them. 
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The Hague. 
1690. Jewish Hospice, Construction of, 1841. 
Bronze. 25. 40mm. Baer Cat., Paris, Jan., 1898, No. 92. 


Leeuwarden. Hospital. 

1691. Obverse. Elaborate coat of arms, with legend: TAN. suB TEG TUT In- 
scription : LARGIMUR CUI ET QUANTUM FAS EST Exergue: NIL PRACLARIUS AUXIL: | 
QUAM FERRE RUENT | TRADERE PAUP : VICTUM | MIS : QUE MEDERI 

Reverse. The building. Upon ground at left: &. a. Inscription: QuID DEORUM 
DIGNIUS EST SOLIO Exergue: GEROT(ROPHIUM) : DIAC(ONIAE) : CIV(ITATIS) | LEOV(AR- 
DIAE) : CON(DITUM) : | MDCCLVIII 

Silver. 24. 39mm. Van Loon, /oc. cit, No. 344. Upon building the hospital. 
| have impressions from Dr. Brettauer of Trieste. 


Leyden. Hospice Ste. Catharina.’ 

1692. Obdverse. Within a circle, the city arms ; two crossed keys upon a shield. 
Above, 1573. (Pfeiffer and Ruland wrongly transform these figures, making 1537.) In- 
scription: + GEDENCT + DER + ARMEN ° 

Reverse. Within a beaded circle, a wheel with one of the spokes crossed, sur- 
rounded by six crescents and a crown. 

Copper. 15. 23mm. Pfeiffer and Ruland, p. 21, No. 26; Storer, Sanitarian, 
July, 1888, No. 459; Minard, p. 174, No. 39, fig. In the Boston collection. 


Maestricht. Hospital of St. Servatius. 

1693. Obdverse. A large key? or person sitting in a chair? (device effaced). 
Inscription : HOSPITALIS — Sti SERVATIJ - : 

Reverse. A skulland crossed femora. Inscription: TRAIECTI AD MOSAM | . 1689. 

Lead. 22. 34mm. Schulman, Arnhem Cat., 1899, p. 107, No. 124. In the 
Boston collection. 


Utrecht. Hospital for Children. 

1694. Obdverse. A sick child in bed, to left, with medicine, etc. at side. 

Reverse. Above laurel and rose branches tied by ribbon, “ Puss-in-boots,”’ a 
Chinese child, and a Dutch girl, supporting a cartouche upon which: PopPEN | TEN- 
TOON STELLING (the Exhibition of Dolls) | April 1889 (incused.) 

Gold, silver, bronze, composition, tin. 31. 49mm. The proceeds of the Exhi- 
bition were given to the hospital. In the Boston collection. 


Do. Hospital for Consumptives. 

1695. Obverse. At left a draped female exhibits a crowned cartouche medallion, 
surrounded by branches of laurel, of the Queen Regent Emma, to left. At sides 
above, two nude children upon niches, assist and uphold a band upon which: 18go- 
1898 At right, a seated draped female, to left, points to the chateau now the Con- 
sumptives’ Hospital. Above it: ORANJE NASSAU OORD Exergue: HET. ZIj . GROOT. 
IN. ALLES . WAARIN. OOK. EEN. KLEIN . VOLK. GROOT. KAN. ZIJN (It [the Netherlands] 
is grand in everything that a small nation can be.) 

Reverse. At left, above, a crowned armorial shield with bands. At right: AAN | 
HARE MAJESTEIT | EMMA | KONINGIN (scroll) WEDUWE | REGENTES | VAN HET KONING- 
RK .| 23 Nov. 1890 (scroll) | 31 AUG. 1898 | (scroll) | HET DANKBARE | NEDER- 
LANDSCHE | VOLK. Below, and at left, crossed branches of orange (Holland) and palm 
(Waldeck-Pyrmont). Exergue, in right hand corner: BEGEER. 

Light bronze. Rectangular. 36x50. 58x80mm. Struck at Utrecht by C. J. 
Begeer. In the Government and Boston collections. 

1 This institution, built in 1125 according to ancient M. Dozy, Archivarius of Leyden, through the late Dr. 
historians, but perhaps more probably in the middle of J. J. B. Vermyne. Minard also states that in 1575 the 
the thirteenth century, was definitely for hospital pur- States of Holland endowed the hospital with the reve- 
poses. On its site there are now a school and the city nues of the Convent of St. Agnes that it might care for 


Auditorium, while the hospital chapel serves as a_ the plague cases caused by the famine. 
French church. I have this information from Mr. Ch. 
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1696. Obverse. As preceding, save that the two infants and band at top are 
wanting. 

Reverse. As preceding, save that the crowned shield and branches are wanting, 
and instead there are the two infants and band, and they carry also the branches. 

Bronze. Rectangular. 36x50. 58x80mm. Revue belge de numismatique, July, 
1899, p. 418. 

Do. Hospital for the Insane. 

1697. Obdverse. Within laurel wreath bound by ribbon below and with rosette 
above: TER | HERINNERING | AAN HET | VIER HONDERD JARIG | BESTAAN | VAN HET] 
KRANKZINNIGENGESTICHT | TE UTRECHT | 31 IANUARIJ | 1861. 


Reverse. (rosette) | REGENTEN | J. S. VERNEDE | J. L. C. SCHROEDER VAN DER 
KOLK | N. P. J. KIEN | P. H. J. WELLENBERGH | JHR. C. C. VAN RAPPARD | J. C. VAN 
EELDE | B. VAN DORP | F. N. VAN NOOTEN | — | GENEESHEER — DIRECTEUR | J. P. T. VAN 
DER LITH | (rosette) 


Bronze. 26. 42mm. Riippell, 1877, p. 13; Dirks, 1889, II, p. 222, No. 841; 
Storer, Sanitarian, Oct., 1890, No. 1548; Schulman, Arnhem Cat., 1899, p. 108, No. 
135. In the Government and Boston collections. 

1698. Do. Hospice of St. Eloy. Admission ticket for blacksmiths. 1670, 

Silver. Dirks, pl. CI, No. 3; Minard, No. 437. 


1699. Do. Do. HET ELOYEN. GAST.HVYS. 
Silver. Dirks, pl. CI, No. 4. 


(To be continued. ] 





“POLITICALS” AND THE LIKE. 


Editors of the Journal: — 

OccasionaL references have been made in the Journal to a class of pieces com- 
monly called “ Politicals,”— originally so because they were issued in the different 
Presidential campaigns, and had for their object the advancement of the interests 
of one or another of the candidates for the high office of President of the United 
States ; other pieces struck on the occasion of some public celebration, without refer- 
ence to party, are frequently included, for convenience’ sake, under this name. 

In the early days of the Republic these badges of party loyalty were more 
strictly medals than those of the last two or three contests. In the summer of 1896, 
when Mr. Bryan’s name was first brought forward as a candidate, some amusing 
badges were put on the market, more or less mechanical in their nature, and fre- 
quently having a satirical turn,—usually a hit at some plank in the platform of the 
party in opposition to the wearer of the badge; these were manufactured for the 
personal benefit of their makers, and were designed to cater to the popular feel- 
ing, rather than by the suggestion of the managers of the campaign, to express 
the sentiments of their leaders. In that and in the second McKinley contest, the 
use of photographs of the several candidates became more and more common. A 
button, usually of thin sheet brass, coated with some chemical preparation, received 
the portrait, and thus the features of one or another “favorite son” became familiar 
to citizens of all political parties. These, of course, cannot be called medals, how- 
ever much the definition of that greatly abused term may be broadened, and it is not 
the writer’s intention to describe them, This brief reference will suffice as a partial 
explanation why medals — strictly so called — used as a popular symbol of preference 
for one or another party, have become so much less a prominent feature of our 
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political contests than formerly. And yet, as already mentioned, whenever some 
public event of more than usual interest arouses popular enthusiasm, there is usually 
a call for a medal, emphatic enough to warrant the production of one which might 
inexpensively commemorate the occasion. These, like the true political pieces, are 
generally ephemeral in their nature, but yet not without a certain value to the collec- 
tor. When a few years have passed, they begin to be sought for; and pieces that, 
when uttered, were offered in quantities on the glittering show-cards of the “street 
fakirs,”’ without finding a buyer a day or two “after the procession had gone by,” 
appear in the auction room and bring fancy prices. The collector of local issues 
hunts them up, that he may perfect some line in his cabinet, and the dealer, who, 
anticipating such a demand, had carefully laid away a few examples, reaps his profit. 

We see instances of this in the case of collectors of store cards, ‘“‘ Hard Times’ 
tokens, and other similar issues. When these pieces were struck, those who ordered 
them were glad to pass them at a nominal value; but by-and-by the value of quite a 
number proved to have increased, not one hundred but many hundred-fold. When 
the one hundredth anniversary of the battle of Lexington was celebrated, a catch- 
penny pewter piece was offered; but so wretched was its execution that few cared to 
buy it at any price. Within a comparatively short time, however, single impressions 
of these ridiculous medals have brought prices that would very likely have pur- 
chased a hundred or more when issued. 

History repeats itself here as in so many other cases. The Admiral Vernon 
medals afford a similar precedent. When Sir Edward, the ‘“ Vice Admiral of the 
Blew took Porto Bello with six ships only,” and carried out the boast he had made 
in Parliament, a medalet of the glorious event, but struck in the cheapest composi- 
tion, hung from every button-hole. The makers could not furnish them fast enough 
to satisfy the fervid worship of the hero by the populace, and the designer literally 
“coined money.” A few weeks went by, and they disappeared like the dew of the 
morning,— not one was to be seen on the London streets. A hundred dies were 
busily employed for a brief period, and then the demand ceased as abruptly as it 
begun. To-day, the bewildering variations in those dies, and the slightly differing 
types of their devices, arouse the curiosity of the collector, while the discovery of 
an “undescribed ” variety is even deemed worthy of notice in the Journal. 

But to return to the Political pieces. In the first Presidential election there 
was no contest. Washington was the nation’s choice, and he had no rival. Die- 
cutting and medal striking in America had made but little progress; and for lack of 
medals, the buttons struck to adorn the uniforms of the Continental soldiers were 
occasionally worn by his admirers, and the first of the series of strictly Presidential 
badges soon followed, in the style of the army button. The earliest of these with 
which we are acquainted were two: one seems to have been suggested by one of the 
coins in circulation a short time before; its device was a chain of rings, thirteen in 
number, and each enclosing the initial of one of the original States which formed the 
Union ; within this chain was a double circle, inscribed LONG LIVE THE PRESIDENT 
and surrounding a cypher of G w in script letters. The other button had upon the 
centre of the field an elongated ellipse on which was G w in Roman capitals, and 
above it, near the edge, was a semi-circular band with the same inscription as in the 
preceding, LONG LIVE THE PRESIDENT or else REMEMBER MARCH 4, 1789 which was 
the date of the first inauguration. These two were engraved on brass disks. 
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Following this campaign, we find none, for several years, of such a marked 
character that they can be said to have been struck for political influence ; some 
of a complimentary nature were issued to testify to the popularity rather than to the 
principles of the different candidates; others seem to have been simply patriotic, 
with no reference to the questions which divided parties, and might have been worn 
with equal willingness by either side. 

When the “hero of New Orleans’”’ was before the people, the well-known Jack- 
son Cents began to circulate, and, more especially after his election, we find numerous 
satirical pieces, testifying to the popular approval or disapproval of his “policy "— 
a word which, as applied to party measures, seems then, for the first time, to have 
come into general use. Even the honorary degree which Harvard conferred upon 
him in 1833 was used to hold him up to ridicule, for his education was not that com- 
monly styled liberal, and the controversy which raged a few months ago on the pro- 
priety of giving a literary honor to a party leader, rather than confining it to one 
eminent for his scholarship, had its precedent in the autumn after Jackson’s doctorate 
was bestowed. 

In the Van Buren campaign, tokens of a similar character to those which satir- 
ized the measures advocated by Jackson were freely used by the Whigs, while their 
opponents abused — numismatically —the advocates of the United States Bank and 
their policy. These tokens — owing to the financial stringency of the period — were 
widely circulated as currency by both parties, not alone during the exciting times 
which attended the election, but, it may be said, well into the administration of the 
“Sage of Kinderhook.” These pieces and the various non-political issues of that 
period, known as the “ Hard Times,” have recently been so completely catalogued in 
the /ourna/ that no further mention need be made of them here. 

When prosperity dawned again, and the hero of Tippecanoe was nominated by 
the Whigs, his military record was exploited on the “ Presidentials,” as that of Jack- 
son, ‘“‘the hero of New Orleans,” had been told twelve years before. As a means 
of attracting the Western voters, the log-cabin, the primitive building which served 
to house the pioneers on their first settlement of the new territories, became a prom- 
inent feature, and the cider barrel, which afforded the favorite beverage of the times, 
was usually placed beside it on the medal, as an emblem of hospitality and good cheer. 
Indeed, the campaign was often styled the “log-cabin and hard cider campaign,”—an 
epithet of which we are still reminded by the prominent emblems on the medals ; 
these pieces were extremely popular and so large a number were struck that they are 
even now easily to be obtained, though more than half a century has passed since they 
appeared. 

“Rough and Ready,” the popular title of Gen. Taylor, was a favorite motto on 
the buttons and medals used during his candidacy. When Gen. Pierce was brought 
forward, his military record was not made especially prominent, though his rank and 
title were usually stated. UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED WE FALL often appears on the 
medals of his time; for the peril which it was seen was threatening the Union, was 
frequently the theme of the stump-speaker, no less than of the statesman, in those 
stormy days. As an evidence of the opposition which many prominent leaders were 
attempting to enlist against the wish of the South to extend the institution of slavery, 
and particularly against the measures advocated in the Northern States to repress it, 
the Buchanan medals bore the legend No SECTIONALISM. 
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The opposition to slavery could not be crushed by appeals of this nature. Its 
history has nothing to do with our present topic, but the feeling which was underlying 
the whole movement of the times was evinced in various medallic ways in the cam- 
paign which elected Abraham Lincoln. The “ Wide-awake’’ companies all over the 
North were wearing his badge,— medals with the portrait of “the Rail-splitter ” and 
mottoes expressing the hatred which had displaced the tolerance that, up to that 
period, had been the attitude of a large party at the North previous to 1861. FREE 
SOIL, FREE SPEECH, FREE MEN was a favorite phrase. Patriotic devices and mottoes 
adorned the medals of the second Lincoln campaign and those of his immediate 
successors. These and the more recent ones are too well known, however, to require 
any description, 

In this somewhat superficial story of a class of pieces which have few if any 
parallels in the older nations, we have not attempted to give a descriptive account 
of their types and devices, but rather to show the motive which elicited them and 
the mode in which popular feeling expressed itself. To the older collectors who read 
it, the tale is a familiar one; but there are others who are not so well acquainted 
with the history of these pieces, and for their edification it has been compiled, in 
accordance with your request, by AN OLD COLLECTOR. 

Hartford, October, 1901. 





MEDALS OF THE GRAND ARMY. 
VII. 


WE continue our descriptions of the Medals of the Grand Army with that struck 
on the occasion of the National Encampment at Indianapolis, in 1893. 

The obverse has a view of the soldiers’ monument at Indianapolis, with a distant 
view of the city in the background. There is no legend. On the reverse is the in- 
scription in nine lines, the first and third curving to conform to the upper, and the 
last two to the lower rim of the medal: PRESENTED | TO | MEMBERS OF | 277 | 
NATIONAL | ENCAMPMENT | BY THE | CITIZENS | EXECUTIVE BOARD (No punctuation.) 
The medal is elliptical. It was worn suspended by an edge ring to an ornate bar, on 
the centre of which, in a circle, is a clothed bust in profile to left of Oliver P. Morton, 
the famous War Governor of the State; on the left of this circle is the figure of a 
youth, seated and facing to the left, his back resting against the circle; on the right 
is a similar figure of a woman, seated, holding a child, in much the same position as 
the other. This is attached by a yellow ribbon on which is woven a cypher of c (in 
red) A (in white) and R (in blue), to a pin-bar of ornamental outlines, having the device 
of the State arms —a bison running to left, etc., as previously described —on a cen- 
tral tablet; sEpT. on the left and 1893 on the right, foliated ornaments above; the 
arms rest on a heraldic wreath, and beneath the latter is a ribbon scroll on which 
INDIANAPOLIS Bronze; length, of medal, 26; width, 19; length of lower bar, 28; of 
upper, 29 nearly. 

The National Encampment for the following year was held in Pittsburgh; the 
medallic badge struck for this occasion requires a more detailed description than its 
predecessors, from its historic interest, due to the fact that it was made of the brass 
which once composed a cannon, cast in the Ames Foundry, at Springfield, Mass., in 
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1842, which was stored in 1861 in the Allegheny Arsenal at Pittsburgh, Pa., in readi- 
ness for use when called for. The piece was “a twelve-pound muzzle loader, 90 per 
cent. copper, 10 per cent. tin, and weighed nearly 1,800 pounds.” At the outbreak of 
the Civil War an effort was made by the traitorous Secretary of War to destroy or 
disable this Arsenal, and render useless the pieces stored there; but his plans were 
defeated by loyal citizens. In 1893, by a unanimous vote of Congress, one of those 
identical pieces which had passed safely through the war was given to the Citizens’ 
committee of Pittsburgh, for the purpose of melting it up into badges for the Grand 
Encampment of 1894, held there Sept. 10 in that year. We are indebted to the 
booklet for these particulars. 

The medal summarizes some of the events of the period of the Civil War, in con- 
nection with other matters of local interest to the visitors. On the field, within a 
circle, is the legend THE SEAL OF THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH surrounding the muni- 
cipal arms,—a fess masoned, between three roundels, two above and one below, each 
charged with an eagle displayed, if we read them correctly ; they are very minute and 
the device is made out with some difficulty ; no tinctures are indicated. Outside the 
enclosing circle is the legend 28™ NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT G. A. R. and below, sepa- 
rated from the larger portion of the legend, is the date, sept. 1894. At the top is a 
smal] national eagle with expanded wings, holding the arrows, etc. ; floral ornaments 
suggesting palm leaves on either side of the field. On the reverse is a view of the old 
City Hall, beneath which are two circular-topped tablets (copies of the Memorial 
Tablets in the building). It was intended that these should reproduce the inscriptions 
on the originals, but it was impossible to crowd the whole into the space on the medal ; 
the inscription on the field in four lines;—the first line across the field under the 
building, the words in the second and third separated by the tablets, and all but the 
last curving upward,—explain their significance; they read: HISTORICAL RECORD | 
OF OLD | city HALL | 1861-1865 On the left tablet 409745 | SoLDIERS | ENTER- 
TAINED | IN THIS | HALL | 79460 | SICK & | WOUNDED | PROVIDED | FOR AT THE | SOL- 
DIERKS | HOME | TOTAL | 489205 Pierced at the top for a ring by which it was sus- 
pended with a yellow ribbon interwoven with the national flag, thirteen stars in the 
union, from an ornate bar. This bar has upon its centre the Grand Army device 
as already described, above which, in a semi-circle, is a battle scene; on the left 
side, mills in operation; on the right, troops marching; typical “of war, peace, and 
prosperity ;” two small crossed swords surmounted by a cannon at the right, and two 
small rifles saltire-wise upon an anchor at the left. From this bar hangs a small 
pendant in the form of a key-stone, on which is a representation of the OLD BLOCK 
HOUSE (its title under the fort), of pre-revolutionary days,— one of Pittsburgh’s earliest 
defences; on the reverse of this pendant MEMBER | 28™ NATL. | ENCAMPMENT | PRE- 
SENTED | By | CITIZENS | EX. BOARD On the reverse of the bar, incused, is a small 
view of the cannon, mounted, with the name of the manufacturers of the medal below: 
HEEREN BROS. & CO. PGH. 

The planchet of the medal is shield-form ; length, 32; width, 29; length of bar, 
34; height, 14; width of key-stone, 12; height, 12; the metal, as already stated is 
brass, 

This interesting badge, well executed and struck in spite of its very comprehen- 
sive design, was placed in a box in the form of a cross-section of a steel rail, one of 
Pittsburgh's famous products, on the cover of which was etched designs emblematical 
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of Pittsburgh, —an oil and gas derrick, steel mill, etc., and lettered souvENIR 28™ 
NATL ENCAMPMENT, G, A. R. with the place pPGH. pA. and date 1894 below. A little 
booklet which was cut in the form of the box accompanied the badge, and gave vari- 
ous facts and descriptive items ; taken as a whole, this badge may be regarded as one 
of the most successful efforts, of a local and yet national character, which has been 
issued for any of the Grand Army gatherings. 

In 1895 the National Encampment assembled in Louisville, Kentucky. The 
medal on that occasion was composed of an elliptical planchet of bronze inserted in 
a larger one of brass or gilt metal; the device on the latter is a field piece pointed to 
the right, with a trophy of flags, sabres, muskets, cannon-balls, a cartridge-box and a 
bugle, arranged to serve as a setting for the smaller bronze medal which seems to rest 
upon a drum at the base of the trophy, standing between the butts of the muskets on 
the left, and the bugle, etc., on the right, and represents a Union and Confederate 
soldier standing and clasping hands; the former has a knapsack on his back; the 
latter has his blanket rolled and crossing his body; in the distance are mountains. 
Legend, above, UNITED WE STAND and below, DIVIDED WE FALL which is the motto on 
the State arms of Kentucky. The reverse has upon the bronze inserted piece, DELE- 
GATE | 29™ | NATIONAL | ENCAMPMENT in four lines, the first and last curved to the 
ve. Legend, on the brass medal, PRESENTED BY THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE and 
below, completing the circle, - LouIsvILLE - ; on the field 18 on the left, 95 on the 
right, with floral ornaments above and below. This was suspended by two little chains 
to a bar, decorated with illustrations of the well known products of the State, wheat, 
tobacco and a barrel (? of Bourbon whiskey) ; on the centre a shield with G A R in 
monogram, and a finely executed race-horse to right, in bronze, standing upon the top 
of the bar. The back of the bar has the name of the makers, HEEREN BROS. & CO. 
PITTS. PA. incused in very small letters, in two lines, X below. Whether the makers 
who struck the piece last described for Pittsburgh used the cannon metal for this one 
also, I am unable to say, but in color and appearance it closely resembles it. Size of 
large medal, 27; height of bronze insert, 16; width, 12; length of bar, 37; the race- 
horse stands about 18. 

For the National Encampment of 1896, the badge was not so well designed as 
for previous years. It was composed of four pieces of metal, alternately finished 
in bronze and gilt. At the bottom was a five-pointed star, with trefoils on the points, 
resembling the regular badge of the Order, and having minute devices on the points 
similar to those previously described—an anchor, crossed rifles, sabres, cannon, 
and a bugle horn; on the centre, the clothed bust, in profile to left, of Alexander 
Ramsay, the War Governor of Minnesota,—the assembly being held in St. Paul, 
in that State. Reverse, an inscription in six lines, the first and last curving: 
PRESENTED | BY THE | CITIZENS | COMMITTEE | ST. PAUL | 1896. This star was attached 
by rings from the upper two points to a shield-shaped planchet, of gilt metal ; on 
this was a shield, suggestive of the national flag, being composed of four red and 
three white enamel perpendicular stripes, each edged with a narrow stripe of gold, 
and a small canton of blue enamel in the dexter chief, but without stars; behind this 
was an anchor inclining, stock to left and flukes to right, and crossed rifles; on the 
top, an eagle displayed, resting on a cannon, and a pile of cannon balls; the hilts of 
two swords appear at the sides, and two national standards, the spear-heads of which 
touch the points of the eagle’s wings, complete this medley, which has on its back the 
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name of the Pittsburgh makers, who struck two of the pieces already described ; 
from which we feel confident they executed a commission, but did not design the 
piece ; above their name and place is PAT. APPLD, but we cannot think they had any 
fear of infringement; this is so much a matter of taste, however, that the badge may 
have had a more favorable reception than in our judgment it deserves. The next 
piece of the four was of bronze, an open ribbon scroll of two folds, between which a 
cypher of G a R; on the upper fold, saint PAUL 1896 and on the lower, DELEGATE; 
attached by rings above and below to the gilt metal portions of the badge; the upper 
portion has the State arms on a circle,—a man ploughing in the foreground, a land- 
scape and mounted Indians in the distance; this rests upon two sheaves of wheat, 
having 30™ on the left and ENcp" on the right ; a ribbon at the top, on which L’ETOILE 
DU NORD, and a smal] star on a circle above,—the motto and crest of the State. 
Length, 4] inches ; greatest width (on upper bar), 2 inches. 

The 31st National Encampment was held at Buffalo. The Delegates’ badge 
was much more attractive in appearance than the preceding, although medallic, rather 
than strictly a medal. The prominent feature was the central portion,—a circle of 
white enamel, edged with gilt, in the centre of which, in very high relief, was a 
bison’s (buffalo) head, facing, in bronze ; to the right and left are two stands, on each 
side, of the national flag, in proper colors, but the union has only thirteen stars; the 
ends of a baton or bar appear behind the lower part of the circle, from which a 
fringed sash falls on each side. Legend, above, 31ST NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT and 
below, BUFFALO, N. y. 1897 in gold letters. On the reverse, incused, in small letters 
in three lines, the first curving, the maker’s name, Cc. G. BRAMMAR | IO MAIDEN LANE | 
n. y. The rivet by which the bison’s head is attached shows in the centre. The 
star of the Order, in gilt, hangs below, with the small emblems on the points as 
already described, but instead of the device of a soldier and sailor, in the central 
circle, there is a cypher of G A R in red, white and blue enamel. At the top is an 
ornate bar of red enamel with the word DELEGATE, the letters and the edge in gilt. 
Size of circle, 24; of star, point to point, 20; length over all, 3? inches. Worn with 
a navy blue ribbon. 

The Encampment for 1898 was held in Cincinnati, O.; and again we have a 
showy badge, of a composite character, and apparently cast. The lower portion is 
circular, and has as its edge a wreath of oak on the left and olive or laurel on the 
right, enclosing a miniature badge (the star with its ordinary group of soldier, sailor, 
etc.) attached to the ribbon of the Order in gilt (U.S. flag surmounted by crossed 
cannon and cannon balls, and an eagle displayed above) ; the letters in script, G A R 
in red, white and blue enamel, edged with gilt, superimposed on the field. Worn with 
a yellow ribbon attached to an ornate bar, having a view of the Probasco fountain on 
an ellipse in its centre, over which and on either side a blue enamel scroll, edged with 
gold, and lettered DELEGATE above, 32%” NATIONAL on the left, ENCAMPMENT on the 
right. From the lower portion of the bar hangs a small circular medal with the arms 
of the city of Cincinnati; a sword to left, hilt upward, Mercury's caduceus to right, 
crossed in saltire beneath the scales of Justice; motto above, JuNcTA juvANT (United 
they aid each other) ; legend in gold letters on blue enamel, CINCINNATI QUEEN CITY 
OF THE WEST and * 1898 * at the bottom, completing the circle. Size of the large 
piece at the bottom, width, 28; height, 36; of small medal, 13; length of bar, 32; 


height, 20. 
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The badge for Delegates to the Encampment of 1899 was described in the fifth 
paper of this series. 

In 1900 the gathering of the clans was held at Chicago, and the badge was again 
effulgent in colored enamel, brilliant as the western skies under which they assem- 
bled. It was composed of the Grand Army star, the edges burnished, the familiar 
group in the field, and the symbols on the points, representing the various branches of 
the service, as previously described. In the spaces between the upper points, G in 
red, A in white, and R in blue enamel. The star surmounts a circle of a dull orange 
enamel rimmed with gold, and having on its lower portion 34™ NATIONAL ENCAMP- 
MENT in gilt letters; portions of two national flags fill the lower half of the cirele 
and appear between the lower points of the star and outside the lower rim. On an 
ornate scroll attached by a ring to the upper point, DELEGATE. As a bar we have 
the upper portion of a draped and winged figure, representing the Republic; she 
wears a feathered coronet surmounted by a large eagle with expanded wings, and 
she is sounding a straight trumpet, which extends to the right, and is held in her left 
hand, while her right holds a sprig of olive. From the lower edge of the bar hangs a 
small circular medal bearing the device of the city of Chicago; it is suggestive of the 
national flag, and is represented as argent, four pales gules; a chief with thirteen 
stars, but no tinctures are here indicated ; the crest is difficult to be read, but resem- 
bles an Indian stretched at length on a bear-skin, as much as anything else! In 
place of supporters, there is an Indian to right, in native costume, with bow and 
arrow, on the dexter side, and a ship sailing over the lake, on the sinister. Motto, on 
a ribbon below, URBS IN HORTO (a city in a garden). Legend, on a blue enamelled 
circle in gilt letters : city OF CHICAGO above, INCORPORATED 1837 below. The reverse 
of this is plain. On the reverse of the star is the maker’s name in a small shield, 
incused. Metal, of some gilt composition. Size of star, 32; of medalet, 12; length 
of bar, 36; height, 21. The effect of this badge, worn with its orange ribbon, must 
be seen to be appreciated : it is difficult to see how a further departure from artistic 
effect and good taste can be accomplished, than is shown by some of these elaborate 
affairs, and this one especially. 

That issued for the present year, 1901, when the Encampment was held at 
Cleveland, completes the series of the Department Medals. It is still gay and showy, 
but affords some faint hope of a return to the simplicity of the early badges and 
medals of the society. This badge is made on architectural lines: two Ionic pillars 
support a frieze, on which is CLEVELAND, and a pediment with the date, 1901; a 
soldier in uniform at the outer side of the left pillar, and a sailor grasping an anchor 
stock on the right ; the Grand Army badge, eagle, flag, star, etc., as described, on the 
space between the pillars; the flag has four red and three white stripes, enamelled, 
and the union, twelve stars arranged in three rows. The background between the 
pillars shows some of the public buildings and a monument in Cleveland, and is 
finished in silver, while the medal, except the enamels, is gilt. The maker’s name, 
SCHWAB | STAMP AND SEAL C® | MILWAUKEE enclosed in an ellipse, is incused in small 
letters on the back. Suspended by a yellow ribbon from a bar, having a semi-circular 
top, of blue enamel, edged with gold, and lettered x DELEGATE * Beneath this line 
is a white ribbon lettered 357 NATIONAL on the left, ENCAMPMENT on the right, with 
G A R in red, white and blue, over * SEPT 9-14 * [the year is shown elsewhere] on 
a buff enamel stripe below; all the letters are in gold. Pendant is a small medalet 
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with the arms of the State of Ohio—a sheaf of arrows, stacked, on the dexter side, a 
garb (or sheaf of wheat) on the sinister; river, landscape and rising sun in the back- 
ground and distance; this is surrounded by a narrow line of gold, outside of which 
the field has white enamel. Total length of badge, 43 inches; width of bar, 2 inches, 


The tendency to the use of castings, decorated with enamel of brilliant hues in 
these later badges, instead of simple medals, is to be deplored. A true medal would 
have afforded ample field for suggestions of local and patriotic interest, but the gaudy 
and intense character of these will excite the wonder of some later period. It has 
seemed necessary to wander, in our account of this department of Grand Army 
pieces, to a long distance from strictly medallic art, for otherwise the list would have 
been imperfect. All of this class are difficult to be obtained, and it is doubtful if 
they have yet appeared in any auction sale of coins; yet the time will perhaps come 
when these mementoes of the Civil War and those who participated therein, in the 
Union Army, will be as eagerly sought as the soldiers’ medals of Great Britain. For 
this and other reasons, I have thought they might be worth a description in the 


Journal. Cc. P. N. 





SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEDAL. 


THE announcement that the British South African War Medal was to be in the 
form of a five-pointed star, corresponding in size with the Khedival Star of 1882, and 
having a golden centre, upon which is engraven the head of the Sovereign, surrounded 
by a ring of bronze, the points of the star being silver, which appeared a short time 
ago, was erroneous. If such a design was ever in contemplation it was speedily aban- 
doned by the military authorities, when it was learned how keenly the soldiers were 
disappointed at the prospect of the medal being in the form of a star. On the con- 
trary, it is of the ordinary character, consisting entirely of silver. The drawings were 
made by Mr. de Saulles, of the Royal Mint. 

The ribbon which has been chosen is one inch and a quarter broad, and divided 
into five horizontal stripes. The broadest stripe in the centre is not khaki color, as 
has been stated, but a rich bright orange, having on either side a narrow stripe of 
navy blue, edging with a wider stripe of red. 

Notwithstanding the restrictions placed on the sale of British War Medals by the 
Government, it is probable that examples of this, the latest of the series, will ere long 
be found in the cabinets of American collectors, many of whom have very complete 
sets. 





MINT NOTES. 


NoruinG has been definitely settled at the Mint, as yet, as to any special United 
States Dollar for the Philippines, although Secretary Gage early in the second session 
of the last Congress recommended the issue of a special United States Dollar — in 
value and type —for the Philippines, to be issued and redeemed at fifty cents each by 
the Government ; these, it was proposed, were to weigh a trifle less than the standard, 
but it seems that this disarrangement of the standard weight very properly did not 
prevail. No instructions have been received to prepare dies to make a Three Cent 
piece ‘‘ with a hole in it,” as some newspapers have announced C. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOSTON WASHINGTON MEDAL. 


Mr. Howarp Payson ARNOLD has privately printed an admirable monograph on the 
so-called Boston Medal, presented by Congress to Washington ; but whether it was actually 
so presented, Mr. Arnold shows is extremely doubtful. That such a medal was in his posses- 
sion is undeniable, but there seems to be nothing to show that it reached him by any official 
action. By the kindness of Mr. Arnold we are enabled to give some extracts from his exhaus. 
tive and critical monograph. Extracts from the first portion of the paper are given below, and 
the conclusion will follow in our next issue. We are obliged for lack of room to omit some of 
his criticisms on Col. Humphrey, and his connection with the preparation of the dies, which 
evidently might have been entrusted to a much more competent hand.— Eps, 


Tue Continental Congress, by vote passed on the 25th of March, 1776, decreed 
a gold medal to General Washington to commemorate his “wise and spirited conduct 
in the siege and acquisition of Boston.” 

For various reasons, not the least of which was the lack of money, nothing was 
done for several years towards carrying this vote into execution, and the matter 
seemed to have been forgotten, except by Washington, who, though he said nothing, 
in his heart felt much mortified by the neglect. As he wrote to Col. Humphreys, his 
friend and aide-de-camp : 


“ My Dear Humphreys,—1 thank you for your attention to the medal which was 
voted for me by Congress. I expected it was to have remained on the journals of 
that honorable Body as a dead letter, and never having hinted,—so I never intended 
to hint, my knowledge of such a vote, or my apprehension of the effect of it, to any 


one in power or in office. G. WASHINGTON. 
“ Mount Vernon, Ist September, 1785.”* 


This is the only reference to the medal to be found in any of Washington’s 
writings, and it is interesting as a proof that at that date he had not forgotten it and 
that he did attach a certain importance to the honor it implied, however little he 
seemed to regard it subsequently. 

In the course of nearly ten years after the vote had been passed, a conviction 
gradually arose of the scanty and tardy justice that had been done to Washington and 
to several of his companions in arms, and Robert Morris, the “ Superintendent of 
Finance” from 1781 to 1784, was requested to see that this reward for honorable 
service was procured for Washington, as well as several others that had been similarly 
granted by Congress. This charge, which was to be executed in Paris, was entrusted 
by Morris to Col. David Humphreys, above mentioned, who had just been appointed 
by Congress secretary of the “Commissioners for negotiating treaties of Commerce 
with foreign Powers.” These Commissioners were Franklin, Adams (both of whom 
had already been some years abroad) and Jefferson, who was soon to join them. 
Humphreys sailed from New York on the 15th of July, 1784, and reached Paris in 
the ensuing September. He seems to have had no special instructions concerning 
the memorials from Morris, certainly not in writing, and the whole matter was left 
pretty much to his own discretion. In fact he acted throughout as if he were account- 
able to no one, and did not send a report even to his superior He had no par- 
ticular insight or acumen; no natural taste; no knowledge of art or of any of its 


1 Washington MSS. Department of State. 
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processes, mechanical or other; no faculty, in short, that would help him towards 
rendering an intelligent and authoritative opinion upon a single feature of a medal 
or of any other work of art. Those facts were very soon apparent to the members of 
the Academy, and if it had not been for the powerful influence of Lafayette, to whom 
Washington had given Humphreys a letter of introduction, the latter would have 
found his progress much slower than it was, and his scheme would have received a 
scanty welcome from a body who cared little or nothing for its object. It was to 
Lafayette that he chiefly owed such consideration as was paid him, and his aid was 
really essential in preparing the petition to the Academy and other papers. 

After the arrival of Humphreys in Paris one would suppose that in the course 
of a few weeks, at least, he would begin his work in behalf of the various memorials 
and especially of the Boston medal. For this purpose he would naturally first of all 
invoke the kind offices of Franklin and Adams. The former was a “ Boston boy,” 
who had always displayed a peculiar attachment to his native city and had eagerly 
favored any plan for her celebrity and honor. Adams, too, was hardly less than a 
“Boston boy,” and had been prominently identified with her patriotic deeds and her 
historic fame. He also had a personal interest in the medal, for it was voted by 
Congress after an eloquent speech by him announcing the fall of Boston, followed 
by his motion that such a memorial ought to be presented to its conqueror. More- 
over, both of these fellow-citizens of Humphreys were well known in Paris by all 
classes, including the most learned, illustrious and influential. They were familiar 
with the language and could have lent most powerful aid to any cause that they might 
favor. This was especially true of Franklin, whose scientific distinction was no less 
than his diplomatic and political, and whose position as member of the Academy of 
Sciences, gave him far more prestige than to Adams. Yet it is a fact that neither 
of these representatives of Boston had anything to do with the evolution of the medal, 
from the first steps to the last. This was the more conspicuous in the case of 
Franklin, whose conduct must have been peculiarly demoralizing among his friends 
and admirers in the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. Of course, they 
could not have been expected to display much enthusiasm in favor of a project which 
was entirely ignored by a savant of such fame and who was born in the very same 
town most concerned in the honor sought.’ 

For reasons not very obvious, Humphreys made but slow progress in his work on 
the Congressional memorials and it was more than six months after he reached Paris 
before any fruit of his exertion was visible. As to this part of his mission only two 
sources of evidence apparently now exist: one is in the Journal of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, and the other in a letter from Humphreys to Wash- 
ington, now on file in the Department of State, Vol. 67, page 295, “Letters to 
Washington.” ? 

The Academy Journals are scanty, superficial and every way unsatisfactory. 
They offer but little aid to one looking for the inception of the Boston medal, but they 
must be used for lack of anything better, and as they are the principal means now 


1 Franklin was much interested in medals generally, ing the Boston memorial. It was Franklin who de- 
as every reader of his life is aware, and was an author- signed the seal with the motto “Salus in Simplici” 
ity on the subject. The famous medal he haddesigned Safety in Simplicity), which was engraved for him by 
after the surrender of Cornwallis and had presented to Dupré in the spring of 1783. 
the King will recur to everyone. At this very time, 2 Both of these are copied in extenso in Mr. Arnold’s 
May 10, 1785, he wrote about others to John Jay, brochure. — Eps. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but not a word concern- 
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available. We learn from the description of the Séance of April 22d, 1785, that the 
whole subject was “bien discuté,” but there is very little proof of this assertion, so 
little, in truth, as to make it very clear that nothing will ever be known as to the 
particular share of any one in this discussion, or as to the reasons, if reasons there 
were, that led to the choice of the commonplace design and legend that now appear on 
the Washington medal. One thing is evident—the matter did not greatly interest 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, though this might have been fore- 
seen, as its members would naturally be less attracted by military affairs, than by 
those connected with literature and science. Moreover, it was all a novelty to them 
and quite outside any former experience. They had not been in the habit of providing 
devices and legends for foreign nations. Hence at the four meetings where the pro- 
ject was presented it received but slight attention, and the members were only too 
glad, after some superficial discussion, to revive an old and abandoned custom and 
refer the whole to a committee of four. 

From the testimony of the Academy records Washington seems to have been but 
a vague personality at best, “une quantité négligéable.” The members did not even 
give him the title of General and apparently no more importance (if as much) was 
attached to him than to “les officiers Généraux, le Général Gates et le Général Green,” 
as these were invariably termed. They did not even know how to spell the name of 
the hero whom they had been asked to honor, at least so far as can be inferred from 
their Journals. At their hands he fared indifferently as “M. Wastington,” “M. 
Wasinghton” and “Georgio Wasinghon.”” They did not happen to hit it right in 
a single instance. For these blunders there was not the least excuse, as Col. 
Humphreys had given them Washington’s name in his letter. It all really arose 
from their utter indifference. Luckily at the last moment a “Deus ex machina” 
appeared and relieved the situation, so that “ Wasinghon” was not engraved on the 
medal. 

On the whole we must admit that the combined wisdom and intelligence of 
these luminaries failed to produce any notable result, except a display of bad Latin. 
The prosy array of monotonous facts which they elaborated for an inscription suggest 
nothing but perfunctory incompetence and lack of taste, while as to the design, it was 
hardly necessary to apply to the élite of France for a device that could have been pro- 
duced by any artist of average talent. 

Letters to Washington, Vol. 67, pp. 295-6. Dep. of State. 


Paris, May, 1785. 
My dear General: — 


. . . « Upon leaving America Mr. Morris invested me with the power of procuring the 
several honorary presents which had been voted by Congress to different officers in their service 
during the late War—The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, to whom I 
addressed a letter on the subject, have furnished me with the following device and inscription 
for the Gold Medal which is to be executed for your excellency — 

On one side the head of the General. Legend : 

Georgio Washington supremo Duci Exercituum adsertori Libertatis Comitia Americana. 
On the reverse: Taken [sic] possession of Boston. The American Army advances in good 
order towards the town which is seen at a distance, while the British army flies with precipita- 
tion towards the shore to embark on board the vessels with which the harbor is covered. In 
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the front of the American Army appears the General on horse-back in a group of Officers, whom 
he seems to make observe the flight of the enemy. 

Legend : Hostibus primo fugatis. 

Exergue :— Bostonium, recuperatum die XVII Martii, MDCCLXXVI. 

I think it has the character of simplicity and dignity which is to be aimed at in a memo- 
rial of this kind, which is designed to transmit the remembrance of a great event to posterity. 
You really do not know how much your name is venerated on this side of the Atlantic..... 

With my most respectful and affectionate regards to Mrs. Washington and complts. to all 


the family, 
I have the honor to be, 


My Dr. General, 
Your sincere friend & he serv’ 
D. HUMPHREYS. 

General Washington. 

From the contents of Col. Humphreys’ letter to Washington, we learn that 
within a short time after its final vote had been passed, the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres had sent him a sketch of the medal for Washington taken from 
the description of its proposed design on their records, the details of which, as set 
forth by Humphreys, agree entirely with the original text now existing. This sketch 
must have been much larger, as it inevitably would be, than could have been por- 
trayed on any medal. It is also indicated by Humphreys’ comments, such as “the 
American army advances in good order towards the town,” “the British army flies 
with precipitation,” and others quite as specific, though some allowance should be 
made for the expansion of a sanguine and vivid imagination. This sketch was doubt- 
less intended not only for Humphreys, but for the use of the future engraver. As to 
its author, nothing will ever be known, since the Journals make no sign and the 
Academy never had any official draughtsman or painter whose duty it would be to 
prepare such a sketch. He was presumably employed merely for the occasion. Who- 
ever he may have been, it was certainly not Duvivier, who ultimately engraved the 
medal, but who had nothing to do with it till some time later, when he abbreviated 
and condensed the sketch into the necessary space, and by means of his keen eye and 
skillful hand gave it such artistic value as it now possesses, the result being simply 
the clever adaptation, largely mechanical, of another’s work. The bust is a master- 
piece and was admirably and faithfully reduced from that by Houdon.' From all these 
facts we are driven to the conclusion that the medal has a four-fold parentage, and 
that it was finally evolved by the united efforts of the committee of four and the 
unknown author of the sketch, together with Houdon and Duvivier. These were all 
more or less responsible. This intermixture may partly account for the fact that it is 
one of the least esteemed of Duvivier’s works. 

It was fortunate that the author of the sketch knew how to spell Washington’s 
name, and was sufficiently enlightened and considerate to alter its form from the 
various twists bestowed upon it by the Academicians. 

(To be concluded.) 


1 It is worthy of note that the bust on the Washing- 
ton medal does not represent him as he appeared at 
the time of the capture of Boston, but nine years later, 
when the work of Houdon was done. His features 
and expression had undergone a considerable change 
during that period. This is plain to anyone who com- 
pares the Houdon bust with the miniature likeness 
taken in 1777 by C. W. Peele, and now in the Hunting- 


ton Collection, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, or with the full-length portrait in oil painted in 
1779 by the same artist at the request of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania and now belonging 
to Mr. Thomas McKean. This was considered by Dr. 
Craik “a most faithful likeness of him as he appeared 
in the prime of his life.” 
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MEDAL OF THE YALE BI-CENTENNIAL, OCT. 21-23, 1901. 
BY EDMUND JANES CLEVELAND. 


Tue two hundredth anniversary of the foundation of Yale University, 
which has just been celebrated by her alumni with a fullness of ceremonial 
and a display of enthusiasm and loyalty to their Alma Mater, was not sur- 
passed, if indeed it was equalled, by the quarter millennial festivities of 
Harvard, her elder sister, a few years ago. It is gratifying to find among the 
monuments of this interesting event a commemorative medal which was 
worthy of the occasion. Harvard and Princeton had set excellent examples 
in providing medals for their commemorations — which have been described 
in the Yournal—and that of Yale we give below: 

Obverse. A spirited design expressive of the motto of Yale Univer- 
sity, LUx ET veRITAS [Light and Truth]. Above, the clouds. Truth guides 
the chariot of Apollo, bearing in her hand wreaths of fame won in the cause 
of Truth. 

Reverse. Between two flaming antique torches, in five horizontal lines, 
is the inscription: UNIVERSITAS YALENSIS | A. D. MDCCCCI | CONCELEBRAT | COL- 
LEGIUM YALENSE | A. D. MDCCI. CONDITUM. [ Yale University, in 1901, celebrates 
the founding of Yale College in 1701. ] 

Bronze and silver. Size 43: 69 mm. (,% inch thick). For presentation 
to distinguished guests. A limited number in both metals were offered for 
sale. Prices: bronze, $5; silver, $10. 

The design and models were prepared by Mr. Bela Lyon Pratt, a grad- 
uate of the Yale School of Fine Arts. The medal is of a fine tone and 
excellent workmanship. The type is classical, simple and dignified,—worthy 
of an University which includes among its departments a School of Fine 
Arts. The dies were prepared by the well-known medallists, the Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co., of New York, whose productions rank high in the science of 
numismatics. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SWISS COIN EXHUMED IN WISCONSIN. 

In regard to the Swiss coin, exhumed near Neenah, Wis., concerning which there was a 
query in the last Journad, (see page 30), I have in my collection three sizes of a similar piece, 
dollar, half and quarter size, struck 1796, ’95, and ’96. Possibly this will help Mr. Shiells, 

Springfield, Mass. C. P. NICHOLS, 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ROMAN COLONIAL HISTORY. 

Tue American school at Corinth is doing excellent work, and anything connected with 
that ancient city is of special interest. A study of a large number of coins attributed to that 
city has enabled Mr. Earle Fox to “sift out” twenty-three authentic series which bear the 
names of duoviri, The colony was established by Julius Caesar, and the colonial officials, 
duoviri, enjoyed the privilege of coining money until the death of Galba, A. D. 69. After 
that period no names of magistrates appear on Corinthian coins. 
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WASHINGTON-INDIAN MEDAL. 


Editors of the Journal; — 
I HAVE recently come into possession of a Washington-Indian Medal, ploughed 
up from a grave in Wisconsin, on the site of a battle, during the Black Hawk War, 
The medal is silver, and has the same reverse as the John Jacob Astor Medal, sold 
and described in the Betts Sale, No. 293— double pipes and tomahawks, PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP, and I presume the medal was made by the same artist, as the head of 
Washington is strong, but a rather unusual likeness. Can you give any information 
regarding this medal, or its rarity? I also have one of the pewter Washington Medals, 
dated 1789, PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP, obtained from an Indian, but I am unable to 
learn its origin. WALTER C. WYMAN, 
CHICAGO, Sept. 4, 1901. 





CORONATION MEDALS. 


AMonc recent English notes we find the following reference to the official medal to be 
struck for the approaching Coronation of King Edward. It seems singular that no British 
medalist was found acceptable for a work of so marked a national character. — Eps. 


Kinc Epwarp VII has approved the design of Herr Fuchs for the Coronation 
Medals to be used next year. On the obverse is a crown and a profile of King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, jugata, surrounded by an inscription of their titles. 
On the reverse is an elaborate design of Britannia seated on a shield on which are 
emblazoned the Royal arms and the date 1902. To the right of the figure of Britannia 
there will be a view of Westminster Abbey. The whole of the reverse is surmounted 
by a crown, from which springs rays of sunshine of the conventional pattern. 

Mr. Fuchs is the artist who took a cast of the late Queen Victoria’s features 
after death. 





EDITORIAL. 


INSTRUCTION IN MEDALLIC ART. 

Unper the united direction of the Academy of Design and the American Numismatic and 
Archaeological Society, the coin and medal designing and die-cutting class was opened for 
men and women October 7, 1901, and is to be continued daily, 1 to 4 P. M., until May 10, 
1902. The purpose of the managers is to develop skill in the designing as well asin © 
the technique of medallic and coin dies, and to this end the fee for instruction is nominal, — 
only $1.00 per month. The class meets in the rooms of the National Academy, Amsterdam : 
avenue and rogth street, New York. ‘a 
Mr. Victor D. Brenner, a pupil of Roty of Paris, and the designer of several excellent 
medals, is the instructor. The Woodbury Langdon prize of $100 will be awarded next spring, - a 
This is the class established by the Numismatic and Archaeological Society through the efforts 
of its president, Mr. Andrew C. Zabriskie. The schools of the Academy include a composi- 
tion class taught by Mr. Maynard, antique class taught by Messrs. F. C. Jones and E. A. Ward, 
and an etching class under Mr. J. D. Smillie, while there are lectures on perspective by the — 
president of the Academy, Mr. Dielman, and on anatomy by Mr. Hartley, the sculptor, Ar — 
rangements have been made by which students can enter two or more of the special classes. — 
Admission to the school is obtained through the examinations held the first week in October — 
and February of each year. Applicants for these examinations must register at the office 0 
the Academy during the last week of September or January, ' ee 





